LORD   OXFORD  WAS  SHAKESPEARE
central, and how catholic, a place the Earl of Oxford
holds among the literary circles and activities of the
Elizabethan age. A Philip Sidney or a Francis Bacon
may have stepped more prominently into the lime-
light, but no figure gathered to itself the like variety
and range of skilled appreciation; and, evidently,
more striking still are the testimonies which, after
his decease, Munday and, above all, Geo. Chapman,
accorded to his memory. Where can the like be
found? During the latter years of creative output,
like Moses on the Mount, he "entered into the midst
of the cloud," and resolutely wrapped its folds about
him. Contemporaries bear witness that he jealously
screened the secret of authorship, and posterity was
content to believe that all his handiwork passed with
him to a nameless grave. Another alternative is
open; that the cloak used to mask his identity in
life has also availed to baffle the eyes of posterity.
And our study of the Sonnets will show how many
lines of evidence converge upon the personality of the
seventeenth Earl of Oxford.
Dr. Rendall begins with an analytical survey of
the biography of Oxford, and passes on to a
scrutiny of the Sonnets, quoting parallel passages
in the plays,, and references personal to him. Mr.
Allen also quotes many personal references.
A selection of these is given:
Sonnet 59
If there be nothing new, but that which is,
Hath been before, how are ooir brains beguiled,
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